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ABSTRACT 



This is one of a series of reports that document the 
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four themes of First Steps (reading, writing, spelling, and oral language) 
are organized around a development continuum of milestones along the child's 
path to literacy. This report documents the impact of First Steps on teachers 
and schools by considering descriptions of its impact provided by principals 
and teachers in a sample of Western Australia schools. Responses were 
received from 30 Year-1 teachers, 34 Year- 5 teachers, 12 focus teachers, and 
15 principals. Questionnaire responses reveal that the general feeling in 
schools about First Steps is positive, and that its teaching strategies and 
materials have been well received. Principals felt that the First Steps focus 
teachers were very helpful in introducing First Steps into the schools, and 
that the professional development provided by the First Steps program was 
very helpful also. Principals and teachers thought that one of the major 
achievements in First Steps schools was the improved performance of students, 
and another was improved teaching skills. First Steps was particularly 
well -regarded in schools that had been involved with the program for more 
than a year. Two appendixes present response rates to the questionnaires and 
the texts of the questionnaires for principals, focus teachers, and teachers 
in First Steps and other schools. (Contains 14 exhibits and 7 references.) 
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THE IMPACT OF FIRST STEPS ON SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 



an interim report to the 
Curriculum Development Branch 
Western Australian Ministry of Education 



Australian Council for Educational Research, June 1993. 



This is the third of three reports on the ACER 1992 evaluation of the First Steps project in 
Western Australia. The first report describes the empirical validation of the First Steps Spelling 
and Writing continua. The second report examines the effects of the First Steps project on the 
reading comprehension and writing ability of Year 5 students. Each of these reports is available 
from the Curriculum Development Branch of the Ministry of Education. 
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Thanks to all the schools that agreed to participate in the evaluation of First Steps. Thanks also 
to the Principals and teachers who so generously contributed towards it by completing the 
questionnaires sent to them. The data from these questionnaires form the basis of this report. 
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Editor’s Note 



This document is one of a series of reports that document the formative research that supported 
the creation and development of First Steps™. As a result of this research, the Education 
Department of Western Australia (EDWA), in collaboration with the Australian Council for 
Educational Research (ACER) revised First Steps in response to each of the issues and questions 
raised by this research. First Steps training courses, Developmental Continua, and Resource 
Books are published with due amendments and alterations. 

Other research documents that support the development of First Steps include: 



Dr. Phil Deschamp: 

♦ A Survey of the Implementation of the Literacy Component of the First Steps Project in WA 

♦ The Implementation of The Literacy Component of The First Steps Project in ELAN Schools 

♦ A Survey of the Effectiveness of the Focus Teacher ‘B’ Training for the First Steps Project 

♦ Student Achievement: A Study of the Effects of First Steps Teaching on Student 
Achievement 

♦ Case Studies of The Implementation of the First Steps Project in Twelve Schools 

♦ The Development and Implementation of the First Steps Project in Western Australia 



ACER: 

♦ Empirical Validation of the First Steps Reading Continuum 

♦ Empirical Validation of the First Steps Spelling and Writing Continua 

♦ Empirical Re-Validation of the First Steps Spelling Continuum 

♦ Assessment and Record of the Changes made to the Spelling Continuum 

♦ The Impact of First Steps on Schools and Teachers 

♦ The Impact of First Steps on the Reading and Writing Ability of Year 5 Students 

♦ Background: First Steps and the ACER Evaluation & Report on the Validity of the First 
Steps Writing and Spelling Continua* 



EDWA: 

♦ Supporting Linguistic and Cultural Diversity Through First Steps: The Highgate Project 



For more information about on-going First Steps research, please contact: 

First Steps™ / Heinemann 
361 Hanover Street 
Portsmouth, NH 03801-3912 
1.800.541.2086, ext. 281 
firststeps@heienmann.com 
www.heinemann.com/firststeps 
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SUMMARY OF THE MAIN FINDINGS 



The following are the main findings which can be drawn from the data analysed in this report: 
The general feeling towards First Steps: 

i. The general feeling in schools towards First Steps is positive. In particular, the 
ideas, teaching strategies and materials that First Steps introduces to schools have been 
very well received. There was some evidence that the inservicing provided by First 
Steps and the use of the continua caused some muting of the enthusiasm of teachers for 
the project in some schools. 

The main elements of the First Steps project: 

ii. First Steps Focus Teachers are widely regarded by teachers and Principals as 
helpful in schools. They were seen as helplul for introducing classroom teachers to 
new strategies and materials, organising the acquisition of new materials and assisting 
in school wide planning. 

iii. First Steps Collaborative teachers were reported by many teachers and 
Principals to be either ‘very helpful’ or ‘helpful’. Modelling of classes, assistance in 
using the First Steps developmental continua and assistance in whole school 
organisation based on First Steps ideas were the most common reasons cited for this 
helpfulness. 

iv. The Professional Development provided by First Steps was widely regarded by 
teachers and Principals as helpful in introducing new ideas, strategies and materials to 
teachers. There was, however, wide spread concern about the excessive amount of 
information provided in Professional Development sessions. This was seen as leading 
to ‘information overload’ by many teachers. 

The overall success of First Steps: 

v. One of the major achievements of First Steps in schools was seen by Principals 
and teachers to be the improved performance of students. Another major achievement 
of First Steps is the improved teaching skills of teachers. 

vi. First Steps is widely perceived to be a success, particularly in schools which 
have been involved with the program for more than a year. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Background to the First Steps Project 



First Steps is a program instituted by the WA Ministry of Education to improve the literacy and 
numeracy of primary school students. It is intended, in particular, to assist in the development 
of the literacy and numeracy skills of ‘at risk’ students. 1 First Steps was introduced in 1988 and 
has been evolving since that time. So far, most of the work produced as part of the First Steps 
project has focussed upon literacy. 

Background to the evaluation of First Steps 



The WA Ministry of Education approached ACER in early 1992 to evaluate First Steps. Work 
for the evaluation began in April 1992. The evaluation was designed to measure the impact of 
First Steps at three levels. These levels were: (1) the school (2) the teachers and (3) the 
students. Questionnaires were used to gather data to measure the effects of First Steps at the 
school and teacher level. It is the data taken from these questionnaires that are reported here. 
Reading and writing tests were used to try and establish the effects of First Steps at the student 
level. The evaluation was also designed to validate the First Steps continua. (See The Impact 
of First Steps on the reading and writing ability of Year 5 students and Empirical Validation of 
the First Steps Spelling and Writing Continua. 2 ) 



Aim of the report 

This report aims to investigate the impact of First Steps, on teachers and schools. It does so by 
considering the descriptions of the impact as provided by the Principals and teachers, within a 
sample of Western Australian schools. 

The sample of respondents 



The sample was stratified into six groups based on the level of disadvantage of the schools 
(their ‘PSP’ status) and the period of involvement of the school in First Steps. Exhibit 1 shows 
how the six strata were derived. 
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1 ‘At risk’ students are those who are not making satisfactory progress. A student might not make 
satisfactory progress because he or she does not try or because of specific learning difficulties. 

^These reports are part of the series of three reports produced as part of the ACER 1992 evaluation of 
First Steps. 
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Exhibit 1 : Strata used in drawing the sample of teachers and Principals 



First Steps status of school 



Disadvantage status 
of school 


| Non First Steps 


New First Steps 


Old First Steps 


Disadvantaged (PSP) 


| Non FS PSP 


New FS PSP 


Old FS PSP 


Non Disadvantaged 


| Non FS non PSP 


New FS non PSP 


Old FS non PSP 



A non First Steps school was defined as one that had had no formal involvement with First 
Steps. It should be noted, however, that within these non First Steps schools there were many 
teachers who used First Steps materials and ideas. 3 A new First Steps school was defined as 
one with less than 12 months formal involvement with First Steps. The level of disadvantage of 
a school was defined using the Ministry of Education’s formal definition of disadvantage - its 
‘PSP’ status. 

The schools in each stratum were selected with a probability proportional to size. In other 
words, the more students there were in a school, the more likely the school was to be chosen. If 
school size is not taken into account, when sampling, small schools tend to be over represented 
in the sample. Four schools were selected from each stratum, so a total of 24 schools was 
chosea 

A questionnaire was sent to two Year 1 and two Year 5 teachers in each selected school. 

Where there were more than two Year 1 or more than two Year 5 teachers in a school, two from 
each Year level were randomly selected. If a school had one Year 1 and/or one Year 5 teacher 
then only one questionnaire for that Year level was sent to the school. Where a school had, say, 
no Year 1 teachers but some Year 5 teachers, this school was still included in the sample. A 
Year 1 class was defined as any class in which there was at least one Year 1 student. Thus, 

Year 1 teachers sometimes taught composite classes. Similarly, Year 5 teachers sometimes 
taught composite classes. 

The First Steps schools were also sent questionnaires to be completed by the First Steps Focus 
Teacher and by the Principal. 

Generally, there was a very good response rate to the questionnaire. All Focus Teachers 
responded, 15 of the 16 Principals responded, 30 of 38 Year 1 teachers (about 80%) responded 
and 34 of 46 Year 5 teachers (about 75%) responded to the questionnaire. More details of 
response rates are provided in Appendix A. 

^Responses to questionnaires sent to teachers within these ‘non First Steps’ schools showed that nearly 
three quarters of Year 1 and Year 5 teachers who responded used some First Steps ideas or materials 
Some had recently come from schools that had implemented First Steps and others had obtained First 
Steps materials from colleagues and used these without having had any formal involvement with First 



The research design 



The research was designed to examine the effect of First Steps by contrasting non First 
Steps schools, new First Steps and old First Steps schools while taking into account the 
effect of socio-economic disadvantage. 

Socio-economic disadvantage is an important variable because of the known 
relationship between it and educational achievement. 

In planning the evaluation it was expected that, typically, there would be differences 
between non First Steps schools and First Steps schools and that these differences 
would be more apparent in old First Steps schools than they would be in new First 
Steps schools. This was expected because the project will have had longer to make a 
stronger impact in the old First Steps schools. 



Research questions 



The following specific questions are addressed in this report: 

• What is the impact of First Steps on teaching methods? 

• What is the general feeling of teaching staff towards First Steps ? 

• How helpful have Focus Teachers been to teachers and Principals? 

• How helpful have Collaborative teachers been to teachers and to schools? 

• How helpful is the professional development provided by First Steps? 

• What do teachers and Principals think are the achievements of First Steps in their 
schools? 

• Is First Steps perceived by teachers and Principals to be a success in their schools? 
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The data collection instruments 



The data used in this report are taken from questionnaires posted to the participating schools. 
Year 1 and Year 5 teachers in non First Steps schools received a shortened questionnaire asking 
about their class characteristics (its size, whether it was a composite class and the number of ‘at 
risk’ children in it). They were also asked if they had heard of First Steps and if so, whether 
they had used any First Steps materials. Year 1 and Year 5 teachers in First Steps schools were 
asked additional questions about their experience with First Steps. These questionnaires were 
designed to provide information about the impact of First Steps in the classroom. The 
questionnaires sent to Principals and Focus Teachers were designed to collect data about the 
impact of First Steps on the whole school. The questionnaires to Principals and Focus 
Teachers, therefore, did not ask for details about the impact of First Steps on teaching methods, 
but concentrated on more general school-wide effects. The different questionnaires used in the 
evaluation are reproduced in Appendix B. 
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DATA ANALYSIS 



Background variables 



If comparisons between different types of schools are to be made then the effect of important 
intervening variables needs to be established. Two important intervening variables are the 
teaching experience of teachers and class size. They are important because of the impact both 
can have on teaching methods. 

Two aspects of teaching experience were collected. These were the number of years in the 
current school and the number of years teaching. Two aspects of class size were also collected. 
These were, the number of students in the class and the number of ‘at risk’ students in the class. 

The length of time teachers had been at their current schools was measured so that recent 
arrivals at old First Steps schools could be identified. It was felt that these teachers would have 
a different set of experiences with First Steps from those who had been at the school since the 
inception of the program. 

Since First Steps was designed to assist with ‘at risk’ students, it was considered fundamental to 
obtain data on how many of these students were in each class. 

It was hoped that the sampled schools would have teachers who had similar levels of 
experience both at their current school and in their teaching, and that class sizes would also be 
similar. If these were observed, then the effect of these variables would be about the same and 
so would not confound the effects of First Steps. 



Characteristics of the teachers 
Years teaching at current school 



Typically, teachers from the sample have been in their current school for about 4 years. No 
statistically significant difference was found between the mean number of years of teachers at 
the schools in each of the strata of the sample. (See Exhibit 2.) 
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Exhibit 2: Time (in years) at current school of Year 1 and Year 5 teachers by period of 
involvement with First Steps and PSP status. 



School Type 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number of 
Respondents 


Non First Steps non PSP 


6.8 


1.5 


8 


Non First Steps PSP 


4.1 


1.2 


12 


New First Steps non PSP 


4.6 


1.3 


10 


New First Steps PSP 


2.4 


1.5 


8 


Old First Steps non PSP 


2.9 


1.1 


14 


Old First Steps PSP 


3.4 


1.2 


13 



(Using ANOVA, F(5,59) =1.18 which is not significant.) 



Teaching Experience 
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While there are some differences in the average amount of teaching experience (especially for 
teachers in non First Steps non PSP and new First Steps non PSP compared with old First Steps 
non PSP) these differences are not statistically significant. (See Exhibit 3.) 

Exhibit 3: Time (in years) teaching of Year 1 and Year 5 teachers by period of involvement 
with First Steps and PSP status. 



School Type 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number of 
Respondents 


Non First Steps non PSP 


13.0 


2.8 


8 


Non First Steps PSP 


12.0 


2.3 


12 


New First Steps non PSP 


13.1 


9.0 


10 


New First Steps PSP 


9.6 


5.3 


8 


Old First Steps non PSP 


7.0 


3.5 


14 


Old First Steps PSP 


9.8 


9.5 


13 



(Using ANOVA F(5,59) = 1.03 which is not significant.) 



The data displayed in Exhibits 2 and 3 show that teachers probably had, on average, similar 
levels of teaching experience and similar periods of time within their current school. This 
finding means that generalisations about differences between schools in each of the six strata of 
the sample probably do not need to take account of differences in the teaching experience of 
staff or of differences in the period of time they have taught in their current school. 
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Characteristics of the classes 



Class Size 



There is a statistically significant difference in the mean number of students in each class from 
the different schools. Exhibit 4 shows these differences. 



Exhibit 4. Class sizes of Year 1 and Year 5 teachers by period of involvement with First SteDS 
and PSP status. 



School Type 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number of 
Respondents 


Non First Steps non PSP 


25.0 


5.3 


9 


Non First Steps PSP 


26.8 


3.1 


11 


New First Steps non PSP 


22.6 


7.2 


10 


New First Steps PSP 


27.3 


2.1 


7 


Old First Steps non PSP 


24.0 


3.9 


14 


Old First Steps PSP 


28.3 


2.7 


13 



[Using ANOVA F(5,58) = 4. 10, which is significant (p < 0.05)] 



Further analysis of these data showed that a significant difference lay between the means of the 
new First Steps non PSP schools and old First Steps PSP schools. [Tukey-Kramer all pairs 
comparison (P < 0.05).] One way of interpreting these results is to argue that this difference in 
class size will confound the effect of First Steps, particularly because class size is probably 
important in determining how teachers deal with literacy problems in their class. However, it is 
important also to examine the magnitude of the differences between the two groups. This 
shows that there are, on average, 5 or 6 more students in an old First Steps PSP classroom than 
in a new First Steps non PSP classroom. One needs to judge whether this difference is, in 
practical terms, an important one or not. 

The number of ‘at risk’ students in the class 
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The number of ‘at risk’ students in a class is difficult to generalise about because some teachers 
are teaching small sized classes and others are teaching composite classes (that is classes made 
up of more than one Year level, for example, a 4/5 grade) and so have fewer Year 1 or Year 5 
students. Seven teachers reported having more than 10 ‘at risk’ students in their class. (Two of 
these were from the same school and both these teachers reported their whole class as ‘at risk’.) 
The average number of ‘at risk’ students was 6 per class. An analysis of the difference between 
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the means for each of the factors - period of involvement with First Steps and PSP status - for 
non composite classes showed that there was no statistically significant difference between 
them. 



Generally, it can be concluded that the schools in the sample are similar with regard to the 
teaching experience of classroom teachers, class size and, probably, the number of ‘at risk 
‘students. 



The extent to which First Steps materials and ideas are used in non First Steps 
schools 



Part of the examination of the impact of First Steps involves contrasting non First Steps with 
First Steps schools. This is done on the assumption that differences between them may be 
attributable to the impact of First Steps. It is important, therefore, to know the extent to which 
First Steps ideas and materials have been used in non First Steps schools. 

Teachers in non First Steps schools were asked if they had heard of First Steps before they were 
asked to complete the questionnaire. Of the 20 teachers who responded to this question, 18 had 
heard of First Steps and only 2 had not. Of these 18 teachers, 15 had been or were using First 
Steps materials. 



Those teachers using First Steps materials were asked to describe what materials they had used 
from First Steps and how useful these materials had been in their teaching. Exhibit 5 shows the 
frequency of use of various types of First Steps materials. (Note that no distinction is drawn 
between PSP and non PSP schools in Exhibit 5 because there was little difference between the 

two types of schools. Similarly, there was little difference between Year levels and so these are 
also not described.) 



Exhibit 5. Number of teachers in the sample of non First Steps schools using different types of 
First Steps materials. (Note double counting occurs in this Exhibit.) 




Type of First Steps materials 


n. of teachers 
using materials 


Using at least one continuum 


10 


Concept keyboard 


2 


Other materials 


7 
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The Other materials used by teachers included ‘some games’, ‘booklets’, ‘modules’ and other 
non specified materials. 



All teachers from non First Steps schools who were using First Steps materials reported a very 
positive response to them. The full set of their responses is given below because this is a useful 
way of communicating how widely and, sometimes enthusiastically, some teachers in non First 
Steps schools have adopted First Steps ideas. 



When asked how useful First Steps materials is to their teaching, the teachers replied as 
follows: 



• “Extremely useful - essential to my teaching!” ( Year 1, PSP school teacher) 

• “First Steps spelling and writing form the basis of the language program in mv class” 
(Year 1 PSP school teacher) 

• “The children enjoy the games ..."(Year 1, PSP school teacher) 

• “Provides an interesting variety of strategies ...” (Year 1, PSP school teacher) 

• “Very helpful and instructional.” (Year 5, PSP school teacher) 

• “ ... I have only just returned to teaching after many years at home ... First Steps was a 
tremendous help.” (Year 5, PSP school teacher) 

• “(I am) much happier with spelling programs as it seems to have more meanings and 
direction.” (Year 5, PSP school teacher) 

• “Great!” (Year 1 non PSP, school teacher) 

• “Phonics games lead to high success rate” (Year 1 non PSP, school teacher) 

It has made me more aware of the fact that children cannot progress from stage to stage 
until they have satisfied the various criteria, and as a classroom teacher it is my duty to 
make sure that the work appropriate to my Year level has been adequately taught.” 

(Year 1, non PSP school teacher) 



The criticisms that were made were not of the program but of its availability. These comments 
included the following: 

• “(I) need more in-servicing ...” (Year 1, PSP school teacher) 

• “Could be better utilised if ‘free’ in-servicing was available rather than having to fumble 
blindly through.” (Year 1, non PSP school teacher) 

And less specifically, 

(I) believe there is more yet to fathom . ”( Year 5, non PSP school teacher) 
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In the sample of non First Steps schools participating in the evaluation, First Steps materials 
and ideas are widely used and are seen very positively by those teachers who have gained 
access to them. These findings suggest that it is difficult to use a contrast between non First 
Steps and First Steps schools. Contrasts are nevertheless made because the First Steps schools 
have had extensive in-service assistance from First Steps staff and assistance from 
‘Collaborative teachers’ - teachers who model First Steps strategies in classrooms. First Steps 
schools may also have a First Steps ‘Focus Teacher’ in the school whose role it is to co-ordinate 
and facilitate the program in the school. 



What is the impact of First Steps on teaching methods? 

A number of different approaches were used to investigate how First Steps may or may not be 
changing teaching methods. First, how teachers think about the problems that ‘at risk’ children 
face is examined. This was done because it is likely that the way these problems are conceived 
will shape the methods that teachers will use in attempting to help ‘at risk’ children. Secondly, 
the methods that teachers report that they use in their class rooms are examined. This 
examination includes both what teachers report that they do and what they would like to see 
happen so that they could better help ‘at risk’ children’. Finally, the impact of First Steps on 
teaching methods is examined by considering the extent to which teachers prefer teaching 
language compared with other parts of the curriculum in non First Steps school, new First Steps 
and old First Steps schools. 



How teachers define the notion of an ‘at risk’ student 



This part of the report considers whether there is a relationship between how teachers define 
‘at risk’ students and the period of involvement of their school with First Steps. 

In the questionnaire, teachers were asked: “In terms of either their spelling or reading or writing 
or oral language skills, in what way are these students at risk?” (“These students” were those 
whom the respondent had previously identified as ‘at risk’). This question was asked to find 
out if First Steps has had any impact on how teachers view or think about ‘at risk’ children, 
especially in relation to literacy. Teachers’ responses to this question are now examined. 
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The wording of the question prompted teachers to answer in two different ways. Some teachers 
nominated the ‘background’ and other characteristics of students which predisposed the 
children towards being ‘at risk’. Others described those behaviours which the students 
exhibited (or failed to exhibit) that led the students to be defined as ‘at risk’. The responses 
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nominating background factors were, in effect, explanations for children being ‘at risk’ and the 
responses listing ‘at risk’ behaviours were descriptions of the attributes of ‘at risk’ children. 

There were of three types of explanations offered by teachers for why children were ‘at risk’. 
The first referred to the social or family background of the child. ‘Poor’ language environments 
in the home, illiterate parents and English not being the first language at home were mentioned 
by many teachers. One teacher had children who had literacy problems because they were 
hungry and sleepy when they arrived at school each day. The second type of explanation 
referred to educational factors. Year 1 teachers commonly reported that failure to attend 
preprimary schooling predisposed children towards being ‘at risk’. Poor attendance at school 
was cited by both Year 1 and Year 5 teachers. The third type of explanation referred to the 
personal characteristics of the children. These characteristics included physical disability, poor 
memory, poor fine motor control and, for some Year 1 teachers, the young age of the students. 
Many teachers also referred to children who lacked concentration, self discipline, had low self 
esteem or lacked confidence. (It was not always clear from some of these responses whether a 
lack of self confidence was seen as causing a child to be ‘at risk’ or whether the lack of self 
confidence arose from the child being ‘at risk’.) 

Most teachers from old First Steps, new First Steps, and non First Steps schools referred to one 
or other of these three categories of explanation in answering the question about how the 
children in their class were ‘at risk’. There was no pattern in the responses which suggested 
that the period of involvement with First Steps affected how teachers identified background 
factors predisposing a child to being ‘at risk’. 

The second type of response to the question about ‘at risk’ students produced lists of behaviours 
or attributes which teachers used to identify ‘at risk’ students. For this type of response there 
were some differences between teachers although typically these were more strongly related to 
the Year level that they taught than to their involvement with First Steps. For example, Year 1 
teachers more frequently than Year 5 teachers referred to a child being ‘at risk’ because they 
could not recognise sounds or because they could not speak clearly. Year 5 teachers were more 
likely to see students as being ‘at risk’ because they did not understand how to use successful 
strategies when spelling, reading or writing. Year 5 teachers were also more likely to describe 
‘at risk’ students as those whole failed to concentrate on extracting meaning while reading. 

First Steps stresses that literacy is about being able to communicate, translate, relay, interpret 
and internalise meaning. There was no evidence that teachers at First Steps schools were any 
more likely than other teachers to refer to ‘at risk’ students in terms of their difficulty in 
extracting or communicating meaning. 



Most teachers referred to one or more of the following problems when describing an ‘at risk’ 
child: 

• Poor grammar including poor punctuation and incomplete sentences, 

• Poor or limited vocabulary, 

• Little or no comprehension when reading, 

• Inability to communicate ideas clearly when writing or speaking, 

• Poor word attack skills, 

• Failure to focus on meaning when reading, 

• Inability to recognise sounds and to blend sounds when spelling 

• Poor listening skills 

• Failure to realise that words carry meaning 

One teacher felt that a child who did not enjoy reading was ‘at risk’. The same teacher also felt 
that a child who did not see him or herself as a writer was also ‘at risk’. 

The problems that these ‘at risk’ children have were often identified by comparing the child’s 
ability to the ability of a normally developing child. Some teachers explicitly referred to the 
achievements of the class and defined an ‘at risk’ child by reference to them. For example, one 
teacher wrote that an ‘at risk’ child was “Much slower in progress than the rest of the class.” 
Another wrote that; “These children are not Teaming’ as the majority of the class are.” In some 
schools, teachers defined an ‘at risk’ child by reference to their location on a First Steps 
developmental continuum and compared the ‘at risk’ child’s location with the location of other 
children in the class. Interestingly, the use of First Steps continua to do this, was nearly as 
commonly reported by teachers in non First Steps schools as by teachers in First Steps schools. 



Generally then, most teachers, irrespective of the level of involvement of their school with First 
Steps, tend to view the factors predisposing children toward being ‘at risk’, the characteristics 
of at risk students and the standards against which ‘at risk’ can be gauged in much the same 
ways. 



Methods used by teachers 



This part of the report considers whether there is a relationship between the methods that 
teachers use to help ‘at risk’ students and the period of involvement of their school with First 
Steps. 




In the questionnaire, teachers were asked how they keep track of the development of their 
‘at risk’ students. This question was asked primarily to establish the extent to which the First 
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Steps developmental continua were being used to record students’ progress. Analysis of the 
responses by teachers showed that First Steps continua were used by many teachers. Not 
surprisingly, they were used very frequently by teachers in old First Steps schools. They were 
used most frequently in old non PSP First Steps schools. It is interesting that there were also 
some teachers in non First Steps schools who reported using First Steps continua to keep track 
of the development of ‘at risk’ students. These teachers tended to be in the disadvantaged 
schools. Exhibit 6 shows the frequency with which teachers reponed using at least one First 
Steps continuum to record the development of ‘at risk’ students’ 

Exhibit 6: Number and percentage of teachers using at least one First Steps continuum to record 
the progress of ‘at risk’ students by period of involvement with First Steps and PSP status. 







n 

Responding 


n using a 
Continuum 


% using a 
Continuum 


Not First Steps 


PSP 


11 


4 


35 




Not PSP 


9 


1 


10 


New First Steps 


PSP 


8 


6 


75 




Not PSP 


10 


4 


40 


Old First Steps 


PSP 


13 


6 


45 




Not PSP 


13 


13 


100 



On average, about 20% of teachers in non First Steps schools use at least one continuum to 
record the progress of ‘at risk’ students. The proportion increases to about 55% of teachers in 
new First Steps schools. It increases fiirther to about 75% of teachers in old First Steps schools. 

It is clear from these data that the First Steps continua are more frequently used to record the 
development of ‘at risk’ students in old First Steps schools than in other schools. However, 
teachers, even in old First Steps schools, continue to use a wide variety of methods for 
recording development. 

Other frequently reported methods of recording students’ development included testing, 
keeping anecdotal records, using checklists, using observation and collecting work samples. 

Teachers were also asked what had been the most useful methods that they had employed 
during 1992 to develop the literacy skills of their ‘at risk’ students. In response to this question, 
some teachers described the specific methods that they used and other teachers described the 
general orientation that they adopted. There were many different methods used, making it hard 
to generalise about differences between the teaching methods in non First Steps, new First 
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Steps and old First Steps schools using data from this question. It is probably the case that 
there is more variation within schools than there is between them. 

All groups of teachers reported that involving parents and others, such as support teachers and 
aboriginal co-workers, were very useful methods. Many teachers stressed how useful ‘games’ 
such as Word Sleuth’, ‘Tic Tac Toe’ and ‘Hangman’ are as ways of encouraging the children’s 
interest. Many teachers also referred to the usefulness of modelling either in their teaching 
practice or by organising peer support for the children. A number of teachers referred to the use 
of ‘Have-a-go’ pads, concept key boards and the use of Big Books in the classroom. 

There are some innovative ideas being practiced. One teacher (from a non First Steps school) 
referred to a ‘Parliament session’ in which students take over running the class to discuss 
problems. The teacher reported that; “The result of these sessions is invaluable inside 
information for me - 1 look at things through their eyes.” This notion of trying to understand the 
child’s perspective and the child’s experience is a theme which runs through many of the 
responses that teachers made to this question about useful teaching methods. This is not to say 
that there are not some difficulties. One teacher (from an old First Steps school) wrote that; 
There are one or two children who are ‘at risk’ through poor ability who seem to have severe 
problems no matter what I do.” 



Teachers were also asked what would help them to better meet the needs of ‘at risk’ students. 
There was a near unanimous chorus in response - more time with the students, more assistance 
from teachers’ aides, more teaching materials. There was little difference between teachers 
from non, new and old First Steps schools in response to this question. Teachers argued that 
this extra support was needed so that the teachers could spend more time with small groups or 
individual students. It was felt by many teachers that such methods were the only way to deal 
with the literacy problems confronting their ‘at risk’ children. 

There was a tendency for teachers to more frequently refer to the need for materials if they were 
in a non First Steps school. There were ten references made by teachers to the need for more 
and better materials and activities from teachers in the non First Steps schools compared with 
six made by teachers in First Steps schools 



O 

ERIC 



Other factors which teachers felt would help them to better meet the needs of their students 
included, (1) better timetabling so that literacy programs were not interrupted by other school 
activities such as sport, (2) better attendance at school by the children, (3) more in-servicing of 
teachers to assist ‘at risk’ children and (4) more parental support Interestingly, the call for 
more parental support came most often from teachers in old First Steps schools. One teacher 
(from an old First Steps non PSP school) wrote, “I am fortunate to have a small class, and a 
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teacher’s aide who is very capable, and is used for as much small group work as possible, 
(despite this) More parent help ... would be useful” 

It is not clear from the data taken from the surveys to what extent and in what ways the 
developmental continua are replacing some of the methods used by teachers for identifying 'at 
risk children, recording their progress and reporting on this progress. The questions asked of 
the teachers were not sensitive enough to do this. This means that with these data the relative 
importance of differing methods could not be established for teachers in non First Steps, new 
First Steps and old First Steps schools. Consequently, only the following can be claimed. 

Teachers probably understand the problems of 'at risk’ children or identify ‘at risk’ children in 
much the same ways, irrespective of their period of involvement with First Steps. In response 
to the problems faced by these 'at risk’ students, teachers use a wide variety of methods. There 
are probably no major differences between the methods used by teachers in non First Steps, 
new First Steps and old First Steps schools. It is unclear if these methods are given the same 
weight by the teachers. Nor is it clear how teachers relate these methods to the First Steps 
developmental continua. There was a clear difference between non First Steps schools, new 
First Steps schools and old First Steps schools in the use of the developmental continua. About 
75% of teachers in old First Steps schools reported using the continua to record the progress of 
their ‘at risk’ children. Fewer teachers (about 55%) used the continua in new First Schools and 
fewer still (about 20%) used them in non First Steps schools. 

Data from elsewhere in the questionnaire suggests that Principals, Focus Teachers and the Year 
1 and Year 5 classroom teachers see First Steps as having had an important impact on the 
methods and strategies that are used in classrooms. These views can be reconciled with the 
findings in this part of the report by noting the following: 

• The wide variety of methods and strategies used by the sum of all teachers responding to the 
survey does not mean that individual teachers use all of these methods and strategies. 

• The developmental continua may be important in providing a framework for a new 
understanding of already widely used methods. 



Preferred Subject Area 




Another way of gauging the impact of First Steps is to examine how comfortable teachers are in 
teaching language. One way of estimating this is to count the teachers who nominate language 
or a language related part of the curriculum as the area which they feel that they teach best. 
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